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Abstract 

This article explores Sufi notions of the death of self-will. Sufis 
are often accused of advocating an ethic of passivity when they 
speak of giving the self over to an authoritative shaykh or 
spiritual master. However, some Sufis turn the image of giving 
over the self to death before one ’s actual death to more activist 
ends. This article will examine the lives and writings of two 
such reformist Sufis, Ahmad Zarruq (died 1493) and ‘Ali Muttaqi 
(died 1567), to show how their concept of the death of self-will 
propelled them on paths of intellectual vigour, political 
engagement, and individual initiative. The essay offers two 
original translations of these Sufi master s epistles on the death 
of self-will. Its conclusion offers a theoretical reflection on Sufi 
concepts of agency, its different possible relations to spiritual 
authority, and how these different models enable or limit 
engagement in political or social movements. 



Introduction 

“The disciple should be in the hands of the master like a corpse in the 
hands of the one who washes it .” 2 This proverb circles so widely that 
it defines, for most Sufis, the ideal relationship between spiritual teacher 
(shaykh) and disciple (murid). Most Sufis see this relationship, of 



This article was first given as an oral presentation at the American Academy 
of Religion, as part of a panel on “Spiritual Authority in Sufism”. I benefited 
from the insights of fellow participants on the panel, including Frederick 
Colby, Qamar-ul Huda, Hugh Talat Halman, Laurie Silvers, Robert Rozenhal 
and Arthur Beuhler, and the advice of Michael Feener. 

2 Carl Ernst, The Shambhala Guide to Sufism (Boston: Shambala Publications, 
1997), p. 24. 
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absolute submission and unquestioning obedience, as the basic 
condition for spiritual growth along the Sufi path. 

Yet under the impact of modernity, Islamic reform movements 
question this proverb’s spiritual value. Some see absolute submission 
to one’s shaykh as fostering passivity, alienating disciples from their 
own conscience and disengaging them from activity in political 
movements, social reform and economic wellbeing. Their activist 
ideologies sprang from a gut-level reaction to the advice to act like a 
corpse . 3 

Contemporary Sufis who see spirituality as fuelling an activist 
engagement with issues of social justice need to confront such critiques. 
For the rubric “Engaged Sufism” to have any meaning, Sufis must 
overcome or dispel the pervasive dichotomy between passive submission 
to one’s shaykh and active assertion in confronting injustice in politics, 
economics, environmental degradation and gender inequity. This essay 
proposes that we return to the medieval past in search of resources (in 
Sufi texts, personalities and values) that can help contemporary scholars 
and activists confront and overcome this dichotomy with a more nuanced 
understanding of what Sufis mean by “die before death”. 

We will take as our two examples Shaykh Ahmad Zarruq from 
North Africa and Shaykh ‘Ali Muttaqi from South Asia. On the surface, 
they extol dying to self-will, as if embracing passivity, but deeper down, 
this is not that case at all. Both were rebellious and actually rejected 
their first shaykh ’ s authority, something considered almost unspeakable 
to Sufis who valued actual submission to one’s shaykh as the overt 
medium for spiritual allegiance to the Prophet Muhammad, and through 
him, to love for God. The essay will try to make sense of these concrete 
cases when activist and reform-oriented Sufis rejected the authority of 
the shaykh. It will concentrate on the issue of spiritual authority within 



Even a personality as attuned to Sufi values as Muhammad Iqbal turned 
upon 20 th century Sufis with an acid tongue, pointing out their supposed 
passivity and abandonment of self-will. In the generation after him, the 
founders of major Islamic fundamentalist movements were raised in families 
with hereditary or actualized Sufi connections, such as Hasan al-Banna of 
al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin, Maulana Ilyas of the Tablighi Jama 'at and Abu’l- 
Ala Mawdudi of the Jama ’at-i Islami. 
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Sufi communities and reflect on whether it empowers or restrains Sufis 
from engaging in public movements for social justice. It concludes by 
observing that all Sufis engage the public sphere in different ways and 
with different levels of self-awareness. The conclusion will theorize about 
the different models of engagement that Sufis use and will assess the 
advantages and limitations of each. 

Ahmad Zarruq: Text, Personality and Values 

Ahmad Zarruq is an important Sufi of late-medieval North Africa (1442- 
1493 CE). He was a Shadhili Sufi master and also an authoritative jurist 
in Maliki law. As a jurist-Sufi, he rejected a quietist interpretation of Sufi 
spirituality in favour of a more activist spiritual life - in writing, teaching 
and plunging into political controversies. Near the end of his life, he 
wrote, “I have found servanthood unadulterated by looking out for my 
self, and a vision unadulterated by relying on others.” 4 Interestingly, he 
does not mention a spiritual master as his means of spiritual awakening. 

How did one of the most renowned Sufi masters of North Africa, 
counted by Shadhili Sufis as a spiritual pillar of his age, reach sainthood 
without relying on a master? If relying on a master was not essential, 
what other means of spiritual cultivation could compensate for its lack? 
These are crucial questions in trying to understand Zarruq’s life and 
writings, and their relevance to contemporary Sufis trying to forge a 
tradition of “Engaged Sufism”. As an entry point into his life, this article 
offers in an appendix a translation of his short epistle on the wilful death 
of self-will, rendered from the only known manuscript of this work, which 
has never before been edited or published. 

Zarruq’s epistle on the wilful death of self-will raises many questions. 
It appears to extol the virtue of passivity and abnegation of self-will, as 
if confirming the ideal of the Sufi as a corpse in the hands of the one who 
washes it. He writes, 



‘Abdullah al-Talidi, al-Mutrib fi Mashahir Awliya’ al-Maghrib (Tangier: 
Mu’assasat al-Taghlif liT-Shamal, 1987), p. 145. 
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Some spiritual masters have explicated the principles on which 
the path of spiritual cultivation is founded. . . . When I examined 
these principles closely, I found that they were all dependent on 
a single principle: to give one's life for God. It is said in the 
proverb, “The surest path to God trusted by the early 
companions and those who follow is sacrificing one’s life before 
it wears out and becomes hollow”. This is exactly the meaning of 
the saying “Die before dying” and “drop yourself and arise” and 
others like them. 5 Those who die before their death are those 
who make all personal qualities and states to be like those of one 
who has already died, totally surrendered to the fate decreed by 
God. You should desist planning and choosing for yourself to 
earn eternal repose with God and a life without anxiety and care. 



However, at a deeper level, its complex analysis of “death of self-will” as 
the essential principle of Sufi spiritual training paradoxically questions 
passivity. In it, the disciple must achieve this death of self-will on his or 
her own - a guide or master can certainly help, but relying on a shaykh 
is neither a sufficient nor a necessary condition. Zarruq claims that if 
one has high aspiration, strong self-control and firm inner resolve, one 
can achieve the death of self-will on one’s own - by laying down “in the 
middle of the road, and extending his limbs as if he were the body of a 
dead man”. 

This seemingly simple command is actually a radical critique of 
institutional Sufism from within Sufism! Institutional Sufism has been 
built upon the proverb that “the one who does not have a Sufi master 
has satan ( shaytan ) as a spiritual master ”. 6 In the earliest period of 
Sufism, the spiritual master mentored an informal circle of disciples. 
Disciples circulated between masters, bound only by respect for their 
knowledge and wisdom. Over time, however, the disciple circle around a 
master developed into communities that were distinct social institutions. 
The community might have a rule of conduct, a form of invocation ( wird ), 
or unique style of dress that set disciples apart from common Muslims 



The two sayings commonly attributed to the Prophet as a hadith are in 
Arabic: “ mutu qabl an tamutu” and “di ‘ nafsaka wa ta ‘ ala ”, 

Ernst, The Shambhala Guide to Sufism. 
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(or from members of other Sufi communities). The community might have 
physical buildings ( zawiva or khanqah) housing devotees, hosting 
travellers, providing free food to the needy, and offering refuge for those 
under political pressure. Such institutions developed through the twelfth 
century CE, giving rise to “institutional Sufism” in contrast to the informal 
Sufism of an earlier period. We can use this analytic term, but must be 
careful not to create an artificial hierarchy between institutional and 
informal Sufism, as was postulated by the historian Spencer Trimingham, 
who claimed that early, informal Sufism is authentic and spiritually 
vibrant while later institutional Sufism is more routine and spiritually 
suspect . 7 

As the form of Sufi communities changed, so did the way members 
imagined the role of their master. The social circumference of Sufi 
communities expanded, taking in amateur admirers as well as those 
actively pursuing mystical training, and so Sufi masters took on the role 
of saint as well as spiritual guide. The authority of a saint ( wali , plural 
awliya ’) is not limited to a personal circle of followers, but is rather 
recognized by a wide following who may only admire him as a saint 
rather than strive to imitate him as a spiritual guide. The saint might take 
on many social roles: as protector of the poor, mentor of specific 
communities like trade guilds, civic protector of a region, or advocate of 
social justice against the political power of sultans. The saint enjoyed 
heightened prestige in these roles, and among intimate followers he was 
seen to have authority that verged towards absolute. The Sufi master as 
saint was seen to inherit authority of the Prophet Muhammad (through 
a chain of initiation that are pledges of loyalty, bay ’a); his role was not 
just to teach wisdom but also to assert order. By the late medieval period, 
Sufi practice was to pledge fealty to only one Sufi master (though one 
might, with permission, sit with other masters for secondary benefit, 
istifada, without taking a pledge of loyalty). That Sufi master was one’s 
spiritual guide, one’s mediator with the Prophet Muhammad, whose 



Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1971) has been thoroughly critiqued by scholars in the limited field of Sufi 
studies, though others still use Trimingham as their guide to Sufism. 
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authority governed the follower throughout life and into eternity, for he 
might be intercessor during trials of judgment after death. 

By the time of Zarruq’s youth, Sufi communities taught that absolute 
obedience to the master’s command is obligatory. It is the key to Sufi 
training (to negotiate the trials of this world) and the means to achieve 
intercession with God on judgment day (to alleviate punishment for 
one’s shortcomings in the next world). Yet Zarruq’s troubled relationship 
to spiritual masters defied such idealized descriptions of spiritual 
authority. Moreover, as he began to assert his own role as a Sufi master, 
he taught a type of “reform-oriented Sufism” that seriously questioned 
the role of a living spiritual master (and even the absolute necessity of 
having one). Zarruq’s perspective is relevant in our contemporary society 
as many Muslims cast a critical eye at institutional forms of spiritual 
authority. Institutional forms of spiritual authority, that is obeying one’s 
shaykh without reasoned analysis or critical reflection, can be an 
impediment to active engagement with issues of social justice in one’s 
society and community. At its worst, pressure to obey can lead to spiritual 
or social abuse, which is a very difficult topic for contemporary Sufis to 
discuss, especially in the current climate of Salafi and Wahhabi attacks 
upon Sufis in general. 

To understand Zarruq’s very nuanced critique of spiritual 
authoritarianism that is implied in his go-it-alone advocacy of the death 
of self-will, we have to understand his personality more fully. Despite 
being known as a Sufi master, Zarruq was a terrible disciple. His 
discipleship in Fes was disastrous and he broke many dominant patterns 
in the Sufi tradition. Not only was he silent in this autobiographical 
statement about his master, but he also showed an unusual suspicion of 
Sufi masters throughout his life. This is because he suffered in his early 
twenties from what he might call, if he were alive today, spiritual abuse. 

It was his engagement with issues of social justice that led to crisis 
in his Sufi discipleship. Zarruq grew up in the capital of the Marinid 
sultanate, in the state’s waning era. Though orphaned, Zarruq gained 
admittance into the Madrasa (the Islamic College attached to the 
congregational mosque of al-Qarawiyyin, the largest religious institution 



